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FOUR SEASONS. 

A cellar stocked, 
A barn well locked, 
A seat by the fire : 
' Such is my Winter night's desire. 

A budding tree, 

A laden bee, 

A field fresh sprung: 

These do I wish when Spring is young. 

A neighing steed, 

A rein at need, 

A neighbor true : 

Let these be mine when Summer -is new. 

A harvest of joy, 

A noble boy, 

Good wife at my side : 

What better than these at Autumn tide ? 

—Samuel W. Duffield. 
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MADAME JEANNETTE'S PAPERS. 
From the French of Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Well do I remember Jean Pierre Coustel, the 
turner, who lived at the end of the village. During 
my childhood I used, every day after school, to go 
and see him work. He was a half-bald old man, with 
his feet encased in large ragged shoes, and his peri- 
wig, very like a rat's tail, wriggling upon his back. 
-He was fond of talking about his campaigns along 
the Rhine and the Loire, in La Vendee, and on these 
occasions he would look at you and laugh in a low 
tone of voice. His little wife, Madame. Jeannette, 
used to sit behind him, spinning in the shade ; she 
had large black eyes, .and such light hair that one 
might have called it flaxen. Every time Jean Pierre 
spoke , of Nantes, she Would leave off spinning and 
listen: they were married there in 1793. 

All are present to my eyes, as if it were but yester- 
day — the two small, ivy-covered windows ; the three 
hives upon a little plank over the old worm-eaten 
door; the bees hovering in the sunlight upon the 
thatched roof; Jean Pierre Coustel, with his bent 
back, turning splats or bobbins, .the shavings wind- 
ing off like corkscrews. 
-And I also see, as they enter in the evening, 
. Jacques Chatillon, . the wood merchant, with his 
heavy red whiskers, and his toise under his arm ; the 
forester, Benassis, his game-bag hanging at his side, 
and his small cap, with the hunting-horn, resting 
upon his ear; M. Nadasi, the constable, swelling as 
he walks up and down, and putting his spectacled 
hose into the air, and his fists into the pockets of his 
coat, as if he would say : " I am Nadasi, the man 
who carries the summonses to insolvents!" And 
then my uncle Eustace, who, having served in the 
army, was called "The Brigadier;" besides many 
others, not to mention the wife of the little tailor 
Rigodin, who was in the habit of coming for her 
husband after nine o'clock, so that she might be in- 
vited to; take a glass; for, in addition to his trade of 
turner, Jean Pierre Coustel kept a public house .on 
.thLejsroad. This was indicated by the fir-branch in 
it.- And in the winter, when it rained, or the snow 
^ up to the windows, one loved to sit in the old 
' hoyel, listening to the fire humming in unison with 
Jeannette's spinning-wheel, and to the heavy gusts 
of wind sweeping through the village. 

Small as I was, I never stirred from my corner till 
my. uncle Eustace, emptying his pipe of its ashes, 
would say : " Come, Frangois, it is time to go ! Good 
night to all!" 

He rose, and we would go out together, wading 
sometimes through the mud, sometimes through the 
snow. We used to sleep at the house of my grand- 
father, who sat up for us. 

How vividly these distant things appear before me, 
when I think of them ! But what especially recurs 
to my mind is the history of old* Jeannette's marshes, 
which she owned in La Vend6e, on the side of the 
sea, and which would have made the fortune of the 
Coustels if they had claimed their property sooner. 

It appears that, in 1793, they drowned people indis- 
criminately at "Nantes, but principally the old nobles. 
. They were put into boats, which, being joined to- 
gether, were taken into the Loire and there sunk. It 
was during the reign of terror, and the peasantry of 
La Vendee also shot all the republican soldiers whom 
they were able to catch ; destruction stalked on every 
side, and pity was no longer extended to anybody. 
But each time a republican soldier asked in marriage 
one of those high-born maidens about to be drowned, 



and the wretched one consented to share his lot, she 
was immediately released. And this is how Madame 
Jeannette had become Coustel's wife. She was put 
into such a boat at the age of sixteen — an age at 
which one is terribly afraid of death. 

Tremblingly, she cast her eyes about for somebody 
who would take compassion on her ; and then Jean 
Pierre Coustel, who was passing there, his musket 
upon his shoulder, saw this young girl just as the 
boat was preparing to leave, and cried " Hold ! One 
moment ! Citoyenne, will you have me ? I will save 
your life." 

And Jeannette, half dead, had fallen into his arms. 
He had borne her away, and they had gone to the 
magistrate's. 

Old Jeannette used never to speak of these by- 
gone matters. She had been very happy in her 
youth ; she had had servant-men and servant-maids, 
horses and carriages ; and then she had become the 
wife of a soldier, of a poor devil of a republican, 
doing his cooking and mending his tatters. The old 
notions of chateaux, of promenades, of reverence 
from the peasants of La Vendee, were gone. Thus do 
the things of this world pass away ! Sometimes the 
impudent constable Nadasi would make sport of the 
poor old woman, crying : " A pint of liquor, if you 
please, noble lady ! a small glass." 

He would also ask her the news from her estate. 
At. such times she would look him full in the face, 
pressing together her lips ; her pale cheeks colored 
slightly, and one would have believed that she was 
going to reply. to him ; but then she would lower her 
head, and continue to spin in silence. 

But for the money Nadasi spent at the tavern, 
Coustel would most certainly have kicked him out ; 
when you are ' poor, however, you must overlook 
many insults, and the scoundrels know it. They 
never laugh at those who have the power to box 
their ears, as my uncle Eustace would not have failed 
of doing ; they are too prudent for that. What inso- 
lence it is necessary to endure from such beings! 
But every one is acquainted with people of this sort, 
and so I shall proceed with my story. , 

One evening, toward the end of the autumn of 
1830, we were at the tavern. The rain was coming 
down in torrents, and the forester, Benassis, entered 
about eight o'clock, exclaiming: "What dreadful 
weather ! If this keeps on, the three ponds will over- 
flow." 

Throwing down his cap, he drew off his small 
blouse over his shoulders, for the purpose of drying 
it behind the stove. He then went to the end of the 
bench to sit down, saying to Nadasi : " Come, move 
up, sluggard, and let me sit opposite The Brigadier." 

Notwithstanding the rain, Benassis appeared con- 
tent. He said that that same day a large flock of 
wild geese had arrived from the north; that their 
cries were filling the air ; that they had alighted upon 
the ponds of the Trots Scieries ; that he had seen 
them from a distance, and that the chase was soon to 
begin in the marsh. 

Benassis, emptying his glass of brandy, chuckled 
and rubbed his hands. Everybody listened to him. 
My uncle Eustace said that he would gladly go to the 
chase in a small boat, but that it would afford him 
little amusement to enter the mire with great boots 
on, and run the risk of sticking in it up to his ears. 
Then all had their say, and old Jeannette, quite 
thoughtful, began to murmur : " I, too, was the pos- 
sessor of marshes and ponds." 

" Listen, will you ! " cried Nadasi. " Lady Jean- 
nette was the possessor of marshes ! " 

" Yes," she said, " I was." 

"And where, pray, noble lady/ " 

" In La Vendee, on the side of the sea." 

And Nadasi shrugged his shoulders, as if he would 
say, "The old woman is crazy ! " Madame Jeannette 
ascended the little wooden staircase at the further 
end of the hovel, and then descended it again with a 
basket in her hand, full of old trumpery — thread, 
needles, bobbins, yellow parchments — which she 
placed upon the table. " Here are our papers," she 
said ; " the ponds, the marshes, and the chateau are 
in there with the rest. We claimed, them under 
Louis XVIII. ; but. my relatives would not return 
them to us, because, so they said, I had disgraced 
my family by marrying a sans-cidotte. It would have 
been necessary to go to law, and we did not have the 
money to pay the lawyers. Isn't this true, Coustel ? " 

" Yes," replied the turner, without interrupting his 
work. 

Among all those present no one was affected by 
this, any more than they would have been by some 



bundles of assignats of the time of the republic, 
which may still be occasionally found lying on the 
floors of old cupboards. 

Nadasi mockingly opened one of the parchments, 
and, turning up his nose, was about to read it; in 
order to enjoy himself, at Jeannette's expense, when 
all of a sudden his countenance became grave, and, 
turning toward the poor old woman, who had re- 
sumed her spinning, 

"These papers are yours, you say, Madame Jean- 
nette ? " he asked, wiping his spectacles. 

" Yes, sir." 

"Will you let me take them home with me to look 
at ? " 

"Certainly," she said; "do with them what you 
like. We have no further need of them." 

Then Nadasi, who had grown quite pale, folded the 
parchment up again, and put it into the pocket of his 
frock-coat along with several others, saying, " I will 
see to this. It strikes nine o'clock. Good night." 

He left, and the rest of company were not long in 
following his example. 

Now, eight days after this, Nadasi was on his way 
to La Vendee. He had caused Coustel and Lady 
Jeannette, his wife, to give him full powers to re- 
cover, alienate, and sell all their property, agreeing, 
to pay the expenses, and he was to reimburse him- 
self from the advances made upon the inheritance. 

From that moment forward the report spread 
through the village that Madame Jeannette belonged 
to the nobility, that she Owned a chateau in La Ven- 
dee, and that it would not fail to yield the Coustels a 
large income. But then Nadasi wrote that he had 
arrived six weeks too late, that Madame Jeannette's 
own brother had shown him papers, establishing 
clear as day his possession of the marshes for more 
than thirty years, and that whenever a person held 
the property of another for more than thirty years it 
was the same as if he had always possessed it; so 
that Jean Pierre Coustel and his wife could no longer 
claim anything, because their relatives had possessed 
their property. 

These poor people, who had believed themselves 
rich, and whom all the village had complimented and 
fawned upon (as is the custom), seeing that they 
would get nothing, felt their misfortune still more 
keenly, and a short time subsequently they died, one 
after another, as Christians, asking forgiveness of the 
Lord for their sins, and hopeful of a blessed immor- 
tality. 

Nadasi sold his office of constable, and did not return 
to the village. He had, doubtless, found something 
which suited him better than carrying summonses. 

Many years passed. Louis Philippe's reign was 
over, and the republic, too, was no more; both the 
Coustels reposed upon the hill, and even their bones, 
I imagine, were no longer anything but dust in the 
grave. I had succeeded my grandfather at the post- 
house, and my uncle Eustace had, as he said himself, 
got his passport also, when, one morning, during the 
season at the watering-places of Baden and Hom- 
burg, something astonishing happened to me, and 
which still gives me food for reflection. Several 
traveling carriages had passed during the morning, 
when, toward eleven o'clock, an outrider came to in- 
form me that Monsieur le Baron de Roseliere, his 
master, was approaching. I was at table, but got up 
instantly to superintend the relay. As the horses 
were being put to, a head emerged from the berlin — 
an old, withered face, with large wrinkles, hollow 
cheeks, and golden spectacles upon the nose ; it was 
Nadasi's face, but old and worn. Behind him the 
head of a young girl reclined upon the cushions. I 
was completely astonished. 

"What is the name of this village ? " inquired the 
old man, with a yawn. 

" Lanenville, sir." 

He did not recognize me, and sat down again. 
Then I saw an old lady in the back part of the berlin. 
The horses were put to, and the party started. 

What was my astonishment, and what a multitude 
of thoughts passed through my brain ! The Baron 
de Roseliere was — Nadasi. God forgive me if I am 
wrong; but to this day I think that he sold the 
papers of poor Jeannette, and that he then shed his 
old skin, like so many other thieves, taking a noble 
name to screen himself from curiosity. Who was to 
hinder him from so doing? Was he not in posses- 
sion of all the rights, all the parchments, all the pow- 
ers ? And had not more than thirty years passed ? 
Poor old Jeannette ! Ah, what foul wrongs do we 
encounter in human life ! And to think that God 
suffers them all ! — James Watkins. 



